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A  SYNAGOGUE. 

The  synagogue,  a  temple  of  worship  for  the  Jewish 
people,  offers;  us  an  interesting  study  that  oan  be  treated  from 
many  points  of  view,  whether  of  art  ,  religion  or  archaeology. 
We  need  but  turn  back  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  to  fully  ex- 
plain the  growth  and  development  ot  the  synagogue,      Examples  are 
rare,  or  those  that  were  noteworthy  have  long  sinoe  been  destroyed 
by  fire  or  in  popular  outbreak.      A  few  ruins  in  Upper  Galilee, 
half  prophetic  in  their  sad  suggest iveness,  a  traditional  site 
here  and  there  in  the  east,  with  legend  and  history  indistinguish- 
able; a.  synagogue  in  Jerusalem  whioh  dates  from  the  9th  century;- 
a  Romanesque  speoimen  at  Worms  of  about  the  year  1100;  a  humble 
Gothic  edifice  in  Prague,  parts  of  whioh  are  of  the  12th  or  13th 
century—  this  completes  the  record  of  the  arohaeologist*      It  is 
a  miracle  that  any  survived  in  later  periods  of  still  more  relent- 
less persecution*     Yet  one  oan  view  synagogues  from  the  16th, 
17th  and  13th  centuries  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia  and  the 
Orient —  in  practically  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 

The  general  architectural  treatment  of  the  synagogue,, 
especially  those  of  the  16th  and  17th  century,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  looality  in  whioh  they  were  built,.     The  prevailing  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  country  was  adopted-     This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  architects  of  the  time.      They  were  accustomed  to  design 
all  of  their  buildings  in  that  periodic  style  through  whioh  the 
country  was  passing,      A  perfect  instance  of  this  tendency  is  found 
in  the  first  synagogue  built  in  thi3  oountry  in  1J62\      It  was 
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designed  by  Peter  Harrison  and  while  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  Jewish  worship,  remained  in  spirit  a  charming  Colonial 
building, 

Gaudet  in  his  Elements  et  Theorie  de  L' Architecture 
says  that  *it  was;  to  have  been  expected  that  the  Israelites,  with 
a  religion  older  than  Christianity,  would  have  produced  an  archi- 
tecture with  a  history,  but  they  did  not  ,  Accordingly,  the  syn- 
agogue today,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Temple,  is  to  us  a  mod- 
ern problem  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  contemporary 
ohurohes. « 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people*     While  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  expression  of  art^  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  was  necessarily  fatal  to  any  continuance  or 
development  of  native  art.     Of  the  anoient  buildings  of  Judea. 
that  remain  the  most  important  is  the  base  cr  foundation  of 
Solomon1 s  Temple  in  Jerusalem,     This  is  a  wonderful  pieoe  of 
masonry  and  although  in  ruins,  impresses  us  with  its  massiveness 
and  strength.      We  also  find  that  anoient  Judaic  architecture  em- 
ployed not  only  the  arch,  but  vaults,  mouldings,  and  sculptured 
decorations  and  other  evidenoes  of  advanced  architectural  skill* 

Viollet  Le  Duo,  in  his  explorations  and  investigations 
of  Palestine,,  advances  the  theory  that  Byzsantine  architecture 
and  principally  its  ornamentation  originated  in  Palestine,  although 
he  does  not  claim  that  it  was  a  distinctly  Judaio  style.  Even 
though  this  theory  has  not  had  much  influence  on  the  present  syn- 
agogue architecture,  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  what  sources 
we  may  possibly  be  inspired  in  designing  such  a  structure. 
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The  development  of  the  synagogue  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people-     This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
planning,  for  while  at  first  there  were  many  laws  governing  syn- 
agogue architecture,  they  are  now  generally  disregarded.  The 
main  traditions,  however,  have  been  closely  followed..     The  door 
of  the  synagogue  faced  the  west;  the  Ark  was  at  the  eastern  end; 
the  desk  from  whioh  the  law  was  read,  was  approximately  in  the 
center  of  the  building;  the  space  on  either  side  contained  benches 
for  the  men,  and  a  gallery  was  constructed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  women*     This  is  essentially  the  arrangement  for  the  older 
or  Orthodox  congregations.      In  the  "Reformed*  the  reading  desk 
and  pulpit  are  oombined  before  the  Ark,  and  family  pews  have  been 
introduced  doing  away  with  the  women's  gallery. 
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In  the  present  problem,  the  synagogue  is  located  in  a 
prairie  fown  of  35,000  inhabitants:,  with  a  constantly  growing 
Jewish  population*     For  this  reason  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
provide  for  at  least  500  people.      In  order  to  obtain  of  sittings 
in  a  small  structure,  galleries  were  introduced  whioh  can  accom- 
modate about  l£0  people.      Ample  entrance  and  vestibule  are  pro- 
vided at  the  front,  together  with  stair  halls,  and  a  separate 
rest  room  for  each  sex,  with  toilets  conveniently  arranged. 

It  was  aimed  in  planning  this  structure  to  embody  in  it 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  Judaism  to  make  it  appear  an  essentially 
Jewish  building,  a  plaoe  fitting  to  call  to  worship  the  children 
of  Israel,      In  order  to  give  this  idea  of  unity  to  the  composi- 
tion^ the  plan  was  made  praotioally  a  square  and  crowned  by  a 
spacious  dome,  truly  Imparting  this  idea.    The  treatment  depends 
on  the  immense  arches  and  piers  for  its  majesty  and  grandeur,  very 
little  applied  ornament  being  used.      The  circle  of  windows  near 
the  base  of  the  dome  will  tend  to  throw  a  diffused  light  on  the 
worshippers,  whioh,  coming  from  above,  will  add  to  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  interior,. 

The  point  of  interest,  however,  whioh  will  attraot  those 
on  first  entering,  will  be  the  platform  and  enolosure  for  the  Ark. 
It  is  aimed  to  make  this  of  white  marble,  of  simple  and  dignified 
design,,  a  fitting  emblem  to  the  unity  and  concentration  meant  to 
be  expressed.      This  will  also  serve  as  a  choir  soroon,  as  the 
solemnity  and  impress iveness  of  the  servioe  are  much  enhanced 
when  the  choir  is  not  seen.      The  dark  rich  brown  of  the  reading 
desk  and  platform,  harmonizing  and  contrasting  with  the  yellow 
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streaked  Italian,  marble  and  the  bronze  candle  sticks  on  either  side 
of  the  Ark,  affords  us  a  composition  dignified  in  design  and  rioh 
material,. 

Direct  passage  ways  are  provided  between  the  auditorium 
and  the  class  rooms  in  the  rear*     These  are  on  a  higher  level,  in 
order  to  permit  of  sufficient  light  for  rooms  in  the  basement * 
Here  are  the  necessary  boiler  and  coal  rooms,  supplying  steam  heat 
to  the  entire  building.      The  auditorium  will  have  indireot  radU 
iation,  doing  away  with  unsightly  radiators  and  affording  ventila- 
tion for  a  large  audience.      The  store  rooms  and  toilets  are  also 
in  the  basement*     Provision  has  been  made  for  a  kitchen  and  din« 
ing  room  with  service,  if  this  part  of  social  entertainment  should 
become  prominent  in  ohuroh  life* 

The  Rabbi1 s  study,  whioh  is  easily  accessible  to  the 
pulpit  and  also  to  the  class  rooms  and  parlors,  will  be  light  from 
windows  above  the  passage  outside*     Bookcases,  containing  the 
private  library  of  the  Rabbi,  will  be  placed  under  these  windows. 
The  Trustee1^  room,  exactly  opposite,,  will  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner*     This  room  will  also  be  used  as  a  library*  there  being 
generous  wall  spaces  for  the  placing  of  books* 

A  spacious  corridor  forms  ample  circulation  between  the 
auditoruim  and  the  class  rooms.     A  parlor  or  lounging  room,  with 
a  large  fireplace,  is  situated  siear  the  vestibule  entrance.  Here 
will  be  the  magazines  and  ourrent  literature  and  this  room  will  be 
open  at  all  times.     Adjoining    is  the  large  meeting  room  for  the 
the  Sabath  school  and  different  organizations.      A  separate  room 
for  the  more  advanced  olass  is  connected  with  the  large  room. 
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There  are  several  more  olasa  rooms  up  stairs,  depending  on  the 
future  growth  of  the  congregation* 

It  was  aimed  to  have  the  design  simple  and  dignified,, 
expressing  majesty  and  unity,,  since  the  synagogue  is  the  home  of 
an  essentially    monotheistic  religion.      The  main  facade  will  be 
treated  in  polychrome  terra  ootta,  as  a  background  of  cream,  with 
varying  shades  of  green,  blue,  and  sienna.      The  panels  ornamented 
with  conventional  forms  in  color  will  add  life  and  hope  to  the 
severe  composition  of  the  building.      The  general  effect  will  be  a 
simple  mass  of  dignified  design,  brightened  by  an  inviting  ent- 
rance in  oolor  and  reflecting  some  of  the  wondrous  beauties  of 
nature,.     Bubbling  water  oom^ng  from  the  two  small  fountains  in 
front,,  strengthens  the  touoh  of  nature,  from  which  most  of  our 
ideas  are  inspired.      A  slightly  sloping  terrace,  with  walks, 
benches,  flowers,  etc,  help  to  retain  this  idea  and  form  an 
appropiate  setting  for  the  building. 

Aside  from  illustrations  and  description*  of  many  modern 
synagogues  found  in  current  architectural  magazines,  there  is  very 
little  material  from  whioh  we  may  be  inspired*     Among  the  books 
which  offered  some  help  are: 

L.  Iteynaud  Traite  D1  Architecture. 

Briokbuilder,  Vol.  16. 

Architectural  Record,  Vol,  20. 

American  Arohiteot,  Vol.  9^, 

Ecclesiastical  Domes. 

W.  R.  Ware* 

Terra  Gotta  Architecture. 

P.  Lose 


Monuments:  Anoiens  et  Mode  me  a, 

Moyer-Age, 
Pre o is  de  La'Art  Arabe, 

J.  Eowigoin, 
Discourses  In  Arohiteoture. 

Viollet  le  Duo* 
Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem, 

De  Vogue. 

History  of  Art  in  Sardinia,  Judea,.  eto. 

Per rot  and  Chipiez, 

Randbuoh  der  Arohitektur. 

C*  Gurlitt. 


